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PREFACE 


In the short span of 34 years, Harinath De who was one of 
the ex-Librarians of the National Library had achieved what 
is almost impossible for any human being, mastering an in- 
credibly large number of the world languages, gifted as he was 
with a prodigious memory. Dr. A, A, Suhrawardy had uttered 
the following prophetic words over the death of Harinath De: 
“The Maharaja may die and a Maharaja may succeed him. 
But Hari Nath is dead and who is there to succeed him to-day, 
tomorrow or a century hence ?” 

Harinath De was a Librarian of this Library (then known 
as the Imperial Library) between the 23rd February 1907 and 
20th January, 1911. The staff of this Library have reason to be 
proud that such a genius Librarian once adorned the chair of 
this Institution, To mark the occasion of Harinath De’s birth 
centenary, which fell on the 12th August, 1977, an Exhibition 
of the documents bearing on this great genius is being orga- 
nised by the National Library on 30th August 1977 and as 
part of the centenary programme, a lecture on the life and 
work of Harinath De is also being arranged. On this occasion, 
we have pleasure in bringing out this small publication con- 
taining tributes to this outstanding personality. This Library 
gratefully remembers the efforts made by the former Deputy 
Librarian of this Library, Shri D, L. Banerjee, in collecting the 
material for Harinath De Collection through the’wourtesy of 
Shri Pranab Ghose, Shri Sailendra Nath Mitra and others. 
We are thankful to Shri Sunil Bandyopadhyay who readily 
agreed to write a biographical note on Harinath De. Shri B. 
Sengupta and Shri A. K. Ghose, Assistant Librarians of the 
Bibliography Divisions have been responsible for the compila-_ 
tion work. They have been ably assisted by Sm. Mira Sengupta, 
Sm. Priti Bhatta, Shri A. Niyogi, Sm, A. Chatterjee and ae 





A. GC. Basu Roy Choudhury. Mention has to be made of Shri 
§. Sengupta, Display Assistant, whose artistic efforts have 
greatly embellished this Exhibition and the brochure. 

Our thanks are due to Shri S. N. Guha Ray of Sree Saraswaty 
Press Ltd. for his cooperation in seeing the brochure out in time, 


| M. N. Nacaray 
12 August, 1977 Deputy Librarian 


BANDE MATARAM 


[ Translated from the Bengali of Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay along 
with the first portion of the 10th Chapter of his Anandamath. | 


Here is a fairly literal version of this national song, by an 
esteemed correspondent of ours, keeping as far as possible the 
spirit and the rhyme-system of the original. It is surprising to 
note, that the 12th line of the original “‘abala kena ma acta 
bale,” that is, “why mother (art thou) powerless with so 
much power?” has been mistranslated by almost all translators 
into “Dare any call thee weak?”, owing to the ambiguity 
of the word ‘bale’ which may mean ‘with strength’ or ‘says’. 
Our correspondent’s translation runs as follows: 


“Mother, hail. 
Thou with sweet springs flowing, 
Thou fair fruits bestowing, 
Cool with zephyrs blowing, 
Green with corn-crops growing, 

Mother, hail! 
Thou of the shivering joyous moon-blanched night, 
Thou with fair groups of flowering tree-clumps bright, 
Sweetly smiling, 
Speech-beguiling, 
Pouring bliss and blessing, 


Thy 
Mother, hail! 


Though now seventy million voices through thy mouth 
sonorous shout, 
Though twice seventy million hands hold thy trenchant 
sword-blades out, 
Yet, with all this power now, 
Mother, wherefore powerless thou? 
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Holder, thou of myriad might, | 

I salute thee, saviour bright, 

Thou who dost all foes affright, : 
Mother, hail! 


Thou sole creed and wisdom art, 

‘Thou our very mind and heart, 

And the life-breath in our bodies, 

Thou, as strength in arms of men, 

Thou, as faith, in hearts, dost reign, 

And the form from fane to fane 

Thine, O Goddess. 

For, thou hast the ten-armed Durga’s power, 

Riches thrones thee in her lotus-bower, 

Wisdom thee with deity doth dower, 
Mother, hail! 


Lotus-throned one, rivalless, 

Radiant in thy spotlessness, 

Thou whose fruits and waters bless, 
Mother, hail! 


Hail, thou, verdant, unbeguiling, Las 
Hail, O decked one, sweetly smiling, ae , 
Ever bearing, ie 


Ever rearing, 
Mother, haul! 


The real import of this song will be better understood by a 
perusal of the tenth chapter of the first part of Bankim’s Ananda 


Math which may be thus rendered: 


“In tha moon-lit night, the two silently marched across the 
plain. Mahendra was speechless, overcome with sorrow, dis- 


dainful, yet withal a little curious. 


Bhabananda suddenly assumed another form. The quiet- 
natured, calm-visaged Sannyasi disappeared. The warrior’s 
heroic countenance, the general's blood-shedding mien all 
vanished. He was no longer the man who had been haughtily 
taunting Mahendra. It seemed as though his heart was filled 
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You may say the sea waves were smiling wineries" 
the moon. Bhabananda smiled, felt chatty, and his speech grow 
kinder. He was anxious to be spoken to. But in spite of his 
efforts to clicit conversation, his companion remained studiously 
mute. So in his despair, Bhabananda, began to sing to himself: 


“Mother, hail! 
Thou with sweet springs flowing, 
Thou fresh fruits bestowing, 
Cool with zephyrs blowing, 
Green with corn-crops growing, 
Mother, hail!” 


The song came as a surprise to Mahendra. Its import was 
perfectly incomprehensible to him. Who was that mother, he 
wondered, with all epithets. He asked his companion who she 
was. 

Bhabananda made no answer, but sang on: — 


‘Thou of the shivering joyous moon-blanched 
night, 
Thou with fair groups of flowering tree-clumps 
bright, 
Sweetly smiling, 
Speech-beguiling 
Pouring bliss and blessing, Mother, hail!” 


Mahendra said, ‘“This is the country and not the mother”’. 
Bhabananda replied, ‘We know of no other mother but the 
country. 
Motherland and mother are —. 
E’en to Heaven superior far. 


We call our country mother. We have no parents, no 
brothers, no children, no wives, no houses or hearths, but we 
have only that one, with sweet springs flowing, fair fruits 
bestowing, cool with zephyrs blowing, green with corn-crops 
growing.” 
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Mahendra understood his companion’s words and asked him 
to sing again. 
Bhabananda sang once more: 
Bande Mataram, etc. etc. 


Mahendra saw tears flowing from the bandit-chief’s eyes, as 
he went on singing. So, filled with wonder, he said, ““Who are 
you oe 

Bhabananda said, ‘“‘We are Her sons.” 


Mahendra — What sons? Whose sons ? 

Bhabananda— The mother’s sons. 

Mahendra —1 understand. But do sons commit robbery or 
theft with the object of worshipping the mother ? 
What sort of filial piety is that? 

Bhabananda— We commit neither robbery nor theft. 

Mahendra — Just now you plundered a carriage. 

Bhabananda— Do you call that robbery? Whose money did we 
rob? 

Mahendra — Why? To be sure, the King’s money. 

Sisbaninde— The King’s money, you say? What right. hashe 


to all that money ? rg 
Mahendra —- The King has the King’s own share. oe 


Bhabananda— 1s he a King who does not protect his kigitiom' > 
Mahendra’ —1 apprehend, some day you will be blown by 
Sepoys at the mouth of the cannon. 
Bhahananda— 1 have seen many an accursed Sepoy in my 
ume. I had a good glimpse of a number of them 

to-day. 

Mahendra — You did not have a proper glimpse of them, I 
am sure. You will, however, do so ere-long. 

Bha a I don't care if I do. Death does not come more 

Mahendra — But what is the good of obstinately throwing 
away one's life ? 

Bhabananda— Mahendra Singh, I did once think that you 
really were a man among men. But now I find 
that you are no better than the rest of them, only 
a devil for good living. A snake that crawls on its 
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Mahendra 


breast is looked upon as the most deaplenlie | 
worm alive, but if you were to tread on its back, 
even that worm would angrily erect its hood. 
Your patience, it seems, can never be upset by 
any degree of suffering. Look at every country — 
look at Magadha, Mithila, Kashi, Kanchi, Delhi, 
Cashmere. Is there any country so wretched that 
its inhabitants have to subsist on grass, thorns, 
on mole-hills, on wild plants, on jackals, on dogs 
or carrions for want of food? What country is 
there where the inhabitants live in eternal anxiety 
about the safety of their money, their idols of 
worship, their women-folk, or even of that of their 
unborn children, yet hidden in their mothers’ 
wombs which are often ripped up that their con- 
tents might satisfy the spectator’s gaze? In every 
country protection is the bond which attaches the 
sovereign to his subjects. Does our Musalman 
sovereign protect us? He has deprived us of our 
religion, our caste, our honour, our respectability, 
and is on the point of depriving us of our very 
lives. Unless and until these besotted and bearded 
scoundrels are kicked out, the Hindus will not be 
able to retain their sacred ancestral faith. 


— How will you kick them out? 


Bhabananda— By giving them a good hiding. 


Mahendra 


-—— What single-handed ? By giving them slap? 


The bandit-chief began to sing: 
“Though now seventy million voices through thy 


Though twice seventy million hands hold thy 


mouth sonorous shout, 


trenchant sword-blades out, 


Yet, with all this power now, Mother, wherefore 


powerless thou?” 


Mahendra — But you yourself fare mere unit. Is it not so? 
Bhabananda— Well. Did you not see a little while ago two 


hundred men? 
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Mahendra — Do they all belong to your “Her children”’ party? 

Bhabananda— Yes, one and all. 

Mahendra — How many more of you are there? 

Bhabananda— Thousands and thousands at present and our 
number will gradually increase. 

Mahendra — Well. It may grow up to ten thousand or twenty 
thousand at the most. But that will not suffice 
for overthrowing the Musalman sovereignty. 

Bhabananda— Pray, how many soldiers had the English at the 
Battle of Plassey ? 

Mahendra — To think of placing the Bengalis on the same 
footing with the English. 

Bhabananda— Why should I not? How far can actual physical 
strength go? Can physical strength accelerate 
the velocity of the cannon ball ? 

Mahendra — Why then is there so much difference between the 
English and the Musalmans? ge. 

Bhabananda— Remember, an Englishman would rath r per 
than fly from the battlefield. A Musalman- 
take to his heels as soon as his limbs start Sper- 
spiring in order to look round for a_ cooling 
drink. Again, the Englishman possesses deter- 
mination. What he undertakes, he is bound to 
carry out. The Musalman is a lazy sluggard. His 
Sepoys sell their lives for pay, and yet their pay 
he won't give them. And last but not least, comes 
courage. One cannon ball can fall at one place 
only, and not in ten places. Two hundred men 
need not run away at the sight of a single cannon 
ball. But the sight of a single cannon ball will 

¢* cause a host of Musalmans to take to their heels, 

while a host of cannon balls will not drive an 
Englishman from his post. 

Mahendra — Do yourself possess such qualities? 

Bhabananda— No, but qualities don’t drop from the clouds. 
They require patient practice. 

Mahendra — Do you practise them? 

Bhabananda— Do you not see that we are ascetics? Our asceti- 
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cam has fr is objet the practice of uch quale 
ties. When our work is done, and our practice 


perfected, kigemgbbiadercines rie, 
men. We too have wives and daughters. 

Mahendra — Have you left them all? Could you give up your 
affection for them? 

Bhabananda— The Mother’s Children do not tell lies. I shall 
make no vain boast before you. Who can give up 
this affection for those who are near and dear to 
him ? Whosoever boasts of being able to do so is, 
to be sure, a heartlessman or a lying braggart. 
We do not give up our affection. We only fulfil 
our vows. Will you become one of “Her 
Children” ? 

Mahendra — 1 cannot say anything definitely until I get some 
news about my wife and daughter. 

Bhabananaa— Come, you will see your wile and daughter. 


With these words both resumed their journey. Bhabananda 
began to sing ‘Bande Mataram’. Mahendra had a good voice. 
He knew something of music and was fond of it. Accordingly he 
joined in the singing. As he continued to sing, he felt tears 
coming into his eyes. So he said: 

“IfT have not to give up my wife and my daughter make me 
take the vow.” 


Bhabananda— Whoever takes this vow, has to give up his wife 
and children. If you take this vow, you will not 
be allowed to see your wife and daughter. Every 
arrangement will, however, be made for their 
protection, but you will be forbidden to sce their 
faces until our vow bears fruit. - 


es 
Mahendra flatly refused to take the vow. 
Here ends the chapter. 


[Reprinted from The indian Mirror, Saturday, 
11 November 1905, p. 2, col. 2-3.] 
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A LAMENT 


[ Translated from the Bengali of Michael Madhusudan Dutta’s 
Ashar chhalane bhuli etc. ] 


‘Hopes fool I have been”... what to gain ? 
O’er this I ponder night and day. 

Life eddies toward the Deathward main 
Its course how might I turn away? 
Feebler day by day I grow, 
Life is ebbing, it must go: 
Drunk with hope I still remain; 
When will end this bitter bane ? 


Ah! Soul intoxicate, awake! 
When will end thy night of gloom ? 

In life’s fair garden for thy sake, 
Youths roses—how long can they bloom? _ 
The dew drop on the blade of grass ; 
It cannot always shine, alas! 
Upon the stream the bubble dies 
As soor as there it takes its rise. 


Dost thou sleep happy in thy dream ? 
Thou must thy waking soon deplore 

Darkness brings the levin'’s gleam 

Fo blind the traveller all the more. 

The desert’s Phantom-lake accurst 
The lured traveller kills with thirst, 
And as delusive as the three 
Know deceitful hope to be. 


What availed it thee to fashion 
Love's felters for thy feet to wear ? 
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As ‘doth the mo@i-thiscourts the Sites: Rep Ribs 
Of warnings thou didst take no heed i Pee 
This thought now makes thy heart to bleed. selects | 


In lucre’s quest—O ! task beshrewd ! 
What skill by thee was left unused ? 
The lotus did thy touch elude 
The thorns, the thorns thy finger bruised. 
The hood gem thou couldst not attain 
The serpents sting thy hand doth pain, 
The memory of that venom sting 
Forever to thy soul shall cling. 


How much of life thou has misspent, 
Misspent alas ! for glory’s sake 

Even so blind insects lured by scent 
Of blossoms, rush their prey to take. 
But, lo, the tooth of sleepless spite 
Fraught with venom thee shall bite, 
Of sleep bereft, with hunger pained, 
Is this all that thou hast gained ! 


The unplumbed deep in quest of pearl 
With care explores the diver bold 
But thou, into Death’s sea dost hurl 
A dearer gem than pearls untold 
Thy life—once lost, how shalt thou find 
This gem, O foolish soul and blind? . © 
And dupe of vain hopes answer me 
How long crav’st thou still to be ? 
~~ Hariwata De 


[Reprinted from The Indian Mirror, Wednesday, 
29 November 1905, p. 3, col. 1] 
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Harinath De 
A water-colour portrait 
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A group photo taken on the eve of Harinath De’s departure for England in April 1897. 
Harinath De seated in middle row (third from left). His father Rai Bhutnath De 
Bahadur standing in back row (third from left). 
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